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us return to the arguments in favour of intensive Anglo-
French co-operation.

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the value of such vast
material strength whether looked on as a protection or as
a deterrent. It is, however, worth while to give some con-
sideration to the economic aspect, for the closer relationship
between the two countries that I look for would, of course,
bring with it something approaching a common fiscal policy.
I attach great importance to this as leading in the direction
of freer world trade, for in economics as in everything else,
an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory.

So much for questions of hard physical fact. It would be
tedious further to elaborate arguments that are so easy to
propound. The most powerful considerations are concerned
with what is intangible, with the need for some stable ele-
ment, some fixed point, some fulcrum from which Europe
can be levered back to sanity. Religion, respect for law, re-
spect for the rights of the individual, even the most element-
ary dictates of humanity, no longer command general accept-
ance. The nations and peoples of Europe are frightened of the
powers of evil that have been conjured up, frightened by the
decline of international morality, even though they them-
selves may have contributed to it. They will no longer rally
round abstract ideas, call them what you will. But if we are
not to sink to the level of savages there must be some rallying
point for the European spirit, some impregnable citadel of
civilization. Is it beyond the united efforts of Great Britain
and France to provide the citadel and to garrison it with
stout hearts and wise heads ? Surely it is for us, joint heirs pf
the humanities, to furnish the leadership for which the world
is craving* Even the present tragic happenings will not be
wholly evil if they lead the two great Western democracies to
shoulder the responsibilities that they alone can discharge.